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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 



EDITORIAL COMMENT 




THE QUESTION OF PRIZES 

JT is impossible to please everybody ! Poetry has 
been criticized in various quarters because of 
its annual honor list. When the question of 
prizes came up for discussion recently in New 
York, at a meeting of the Poetry Society of 
America, the associate editor of this magazine was almost 
the only speaker who advocated prize-giving for the en- 
couragement of the art. By other speakers — and since 
then by two or three writers — various objections have been 
suggested: that the offering and giving of prizes is mere 
sentimentalism and pretentiousness; that justice in awards 
is improbable, or even impossible ; that there is a subtle cor- 
ruption in a prize, the winner thereof becoming so consumed 
with self-satisfaction as to lose his artistic integrity; that 
such awards are an effort to create, not poetry, but a mar- 
ket for poetry — an effort to "make poetry popular." Et 
cetera. 

So we may as well refer once more to a few first prin- 
ciples which led to the founding of the magazine. The 
fundamental principle was perhaps this: that a great period, 
in any department of human activity, comes only when a 
strong and widespread creative impulse meets an equal im- 
pulse of sympathy. Genius happens individually, of course; 
and, having happened even at the darkest place and hour, 
it may discover itself and function to a certain degree, 
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though spasmodically and incompletely, in spite of the 
world's indifference. But the chances against it are numer- 
ous and severe: unnourished, the precious seed may dry up; 
or after an early efflorescence the plant may perish; or — 
but why pursue the parable? 

Great art has usually been "popular" to this extent, that in 
the great periods of art the artists had their world behind 
them ; they felt it pushing and urging them, and their power 
was multiplied tenfold ; just as today we are in the midst of a 
great period of scientific discovery because every inventive 
mind feels this push of his world. In such a period the 
crowd does not fully understand the great man and his 
work, but it watches him and admires, or at least reviles; 
its Shakespeare was not an immortal, but a popular play- 
wright; its Raphael not a great master, but a favorite 
painter. These, men were doing something which the crowd 
wanted and was interested in; they were expressing the 
crowd's ideas and desires — as well as much more. And 
without the crowd's open or secret interest and sympathy 
— or at least opposition — their work would have been less 
triumphantly done. 

It- follows that if we want great poetry we must begin 
by preparing normal and natural conditions for the poet — 
by giving him, not the stone walls and stifling atmosphere of 
inuifference, but light, air, freedom, neighbors who praise 
or curse-y-all things necessary for healthy growth and con- 
flict. Only thus will the great creative mind, if it is born, 
have a fair chance of attaining powerful maturity; and just 
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as hundreds of lesser trees must grow and die to enrich the 
soil for one that overtops them, so only out of the growth 
and decay and waste of lesser creative minds will the master 
arise. 

Poetry — its policy and prizes — are a detail of preparation, 
an effort to give the poet his chance of a hearing, his right 
to a response. It is an effort to gatfier the "great audience" 
— whether few or nany — for whom and through whose aid 
alone he can sing with his utmost power. 

In this effort, the editor has taken lessons from the sister 
arts of painting and sculpture, whose recent development in 
this country has been due at least partly to galleries, v exhibi- 
tions, prizes, scholarships, and other evidences of public in- 
terest. This in spite of fallible juries of admission and 
award; for since Sargent — in a Chicago exhibition back in 
the nineties — received, not a first, but a "second medal" for 
his Carmencita, she has had little reason to expect such 
awards to be prophetic of the verdict of time. 

Poetry's juries, even though Apollo should appoint them, 
would no doubt prove quite as fallible. But however our 
wise descendants may smile at our awards, these will have 
accomplished, in a measure, their object of honor to the 
art. As to the individual honored, he becomes at once the 
target for such unflattering comments that his modesty is in 
little danger, and the bag of gold he receives is not yet heavy 
enough to overbalance his "artistic integrity." At least, Mr. 
Sandburg seems as granite-like as ever, and Mr. Lindsay 
goes serenely on his way. 
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Poets are the worst paid of all artists, and we can not 
see that we would lessen their chance of immortality by less- 
ening their chance of starvation. Why should a poet be 
"utterly lacking in self-respect" if he accepts a fellowship, 
when so many painters and architects, scholars and scien- 
tists, have stood up nobly under the infliction? We know 
more than one young poet whose art would be benefited by 
a traveling scholarship more than that of the numerous 
painters who now enjoy this boon. 

"Miss Monroe led us to suppose she was building a ca- 
thedral — it now appears that it was a Woolworth Build- 
ing," says one critic. A cathedral, did I? Modern cathe- 
drals are second-rate — mere imitations. I would rather 
build a first-rate sky-scraper! But not the Woolworth 
Building — the Monadnock, perhaps. H. M. 

THE WORK OF EZRA POUND 

If I were driven to name one individual who, in the Eng- 
lish language, by means of his own examples of creative art 
in poetry, has done most of living men to incite new im- 
pulses in poetry, the chances are I would name Ezra Pound. 

This statement is made reservedly, out of knowing the 
work of Pound and being somewhat close to it three years 
or so. I hope that no luck of war or peace will ever back 
me into a corner where, by force and duress, I must lie 
shackled and hungry in a donjon keep until I name the 
world's champion poet. If, however, as a friendly stranger 
in a smoking compartment, you should casually ask me for 
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